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THE PROPOSED REORGANISATION AND UNION OF THE PITTI, UFFIZI, 
AND OTHER GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS OF FLORENCE. 

By JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 




F all the galleries of Fine Arts in Europe, none 
linger more affectionately in the memories of 
Anglo-Saxon visitors than those of Florence. I 
say affectionately with meaning. Others may 
impress more by their magnitude or variety, or 
be more directly instructive and easier seen, be- 
cause of their systematic arrangements, methods 
of lighting, and facility of access ; but any drawbacks in these 
respects here are more than counterbalanced as to general effects 
on the mind by the atmosphere of assthetic cosiness, as well as 
splendour and almost family arrangement, of the pictures, sculp- 
tures, and other works of Art in the Uffizi and Pitti palaces par- 
ticularly. They have a domestic look, as if placed just about as one 
would be obliged to arrange them if collected by himself from time 
to time and accommodated to spare positions, or such crowded 
quarters as a somewhat exuberant artistic hospitality provided for 
them under the family-roof, regardless of expenditure, so that they 
were made at home and surrounded with appropriate magnificence. 
Especially are this family arrangement and character true of the 
Pitti gallery, whose richly-decorated furnished rooms and low- 
toned side-lights add greatly to the general aspects of their con- 
tents, and bestow on them a certain solemn mystery and redoubling 
of a purely esthetic consciousness, as regards the spectator, en- 
hancing their absolute technical merits, and subtly predisposing 
the mind to their fullest enjoyment. We are self-elevated, because 
we find ourselves in the company of the world's elect, with no 
obtrusive etiquette or social prejudices to come between what is 
best in us and them. And our enjoyment of this highest phase of 
socialism is not diminished by the reflection that they have thus 
been, in their aristocratic, hospitable receiving-rooms, for cen- 
turies welcoming with equal zest all comers to these luxurious 
homes — delightsome symbols of the immortality of all men, and 
eloquent preachers against all the barren materialisms which stul- 
tify humanity at large. 

One might expatiate largely on this special particularity of the 
Florentine galleries, but it is too obvious to every sensitive visitor 
not to have been gratefully and increasingly appreciated at each 
visit ; emphasised as it is in the case of the chief two, the Pitti and 
the Uffizi, by the long covered passage filled with the thoughts and 
designs of the old masters in every stage of composition — a twist- 
ing and turning gallery which unites them as by an umbilical cord 
into a complete twinship of purpose and pleasure, as materially 
convenient as architecturally and psychologically appropriate. 
Their oneness is thus substantially effected in a true sense, whilst 
the variety in unity of mind and fact so essential to high Art is 
picturesquely and edifyingly conserved. As palpable as are these 
effects, I am sure I do not recall them to those who have expe- 
rienced their power without evoking a thrill of satisfaction akin to 
what one feels in memories of those whose hearts and minds are most 
in harmony with our own. Once known, these galleries are always 
dear friends. Am I not right, therefore, in using the word affec- 
tion as strikingly characteristic of the sentiment they leave in us ? 

But, my Art-loving friends, are you conscious that our long- 
familiar Art-paradise is threatened with destruction; that your 
children may never see and feel as you do in regard to it, and 
wonder what it all means when you recount your enjoyment of its 
hospitality } Nevertheless it is marked down for an improvement 
which will be the death of your particular joy in it. The present 
ambitious Minister of Public Instruction, Signer Bonghi, abetted 
by the Royal Director of the Museums of Florence, Signer A. 
Gotti, in the fervour of the centralising theories now so much in 
vogue in Italy, has planned the union of all t'he galleries and 
libraries of Florence into one vast museum, on the scale of the 
Louvre, to be placed in the great Medicean Palace Buontalenti, Via 
Cavoiir, with a thorough radical reorganisation, in accoidance with 
modern methods of classification and distribution. 



As in America we are now constructing, in several of our chief 
cities, museums on a comprehensive scale, any problems or ex- 
periments regarding their practical organisation have a special 
interest to us. Not being hampered by old-time buildings and 
methods, we are free to do what seems best. It cannot, there- 
fore, but be of advantage to study the experience of the Old World. 
The question is a wide one, and there is much to be said on all its 
aspects. 

There are, however, in organic principles chiefly two. First and 
latest, the centralising scientific system, bringing all departments 
of Fine Arts together . under one roof, chiefly with a view to their 
historical and archaeological arrangements, facilities for educational 
training, and comprehensive exhibition. For want of a better 
term, we may call this the scientific method, for it is eminently 
utilitarian in idea, and virtually based on the practice of museums 
of natural objects. 

The second principle is the pure and simple artistic, which looks 
mainly to ejijoyment, based on the aesthetic harmonies, effect and 
language of the objects themselves as the legitimate purpose of 
Fine Arts, arranging them so as to exhibit these qualities in their 
fullest significance, irrespective of the minor claims of any absolute 
technical historical manner or period. This is the true home 
method. We hang our pictures on our walls, or try to, so as to 
give each its best light and most fitting neighbourhood ; to keep it 
among its dearest friends, where its merits are best shown. The 
secret of getting the best out of any art is to put it in harmony 
with its own being ; in introducing it to society — quite as true 
as of man himself^the rule being to make him or it entirely 
at home. 

Indirectly, a certain degree of scientific accuracy does grow out 
of this, because the masters most social in their interminglings, and 
most en rapport with each other, are naturally those of one time 
or school, ascending or descending in idea and technique as regu- 
larly as notes of music. Thus, aesthetic harmony, as well as par- 
ticular instruction, is better attained, other things equal, by the 
second than by the first method ; which, looking solely to chrono- 
logical order and material convenience, sometimes confuses, if it 
does not destroy, the more vital principles of Art. 

I do not say that the present arrangement of the Uffizi and Pitti 
galleries is tHT' best, but that the aesthetic idea so largely implied 
by its half-casual accommodation of circumstances and conditions 
not expressly created for museums is a happy and sound one, not 
to be lightly set aside, however plausible the reasons for a change, 
for the purely scientific system so much more in keeping with the 
bias of our time. Profoundly viewed, the contest between these 
extremes is the fight for supremacy between the logical material 
and the spiritual or intuitive apprehension of things ; and, in taking 
our stand exclusively on one side or the other, we are accepting 
ideas of spirit or matter as the governing ultimatum of life, which 
affect its every issue, and permeate all our beliefs, pains, and plea- 
sures. Every object of Art is an objective reality of some thought 
or truth, which affects our bodies and souls through their subtlest ■ 
properties. Its arrangement, therefore, the estimation shown it, 
and society given to it, are all confessions of faith or character of 
the individual or people who bestow them, as it is shown singly or 
collectively. In the exhibition of Art of any specific kind, there is 
to be considered something more than its date, style, and anatomy. 
We must give it the best possible opportunity to be seen in the phase 
of ideas or character at the root of its constructive being, so that its 
supreme sensuous-plastic language shall most forcibly or subtly 
strike the imagination or the emotions as an enjoyable whole at fiist 
view, leaving to the intellect at its leisure to examine its creden- 
tials, and decide on their precise worth. The primary impression 
made by any gallery of Art should be markedly pleasurable as ai 
entirety, and the surest way to secure this is to make the scientific 
method secondary to the aesthetic, dominated, however, by specific 
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artistic exigencies. There is nothing truly aesthetic which is not 
artistic also ; but much that is artistic is not necessarily aesthetic in 
character or construction ; indeed, often otherwise, being idealisa- 
tions of ugliness or viciousness. 

How far the present arrangements of the Ufifizi and Pitti galle- 
ries give this primary impression, each individual will decide ac- 
cording to his culture and temperament : but that they are exceed- 
ing-ly enjoyable seems to be a universal experience. The question 
now is, will the removal of them from these localities, and mingling 
them with other collections in a new building, to form one vast 
museum, as desired by Signor Bonghi, be more conducive to the 
public enjoyment, and show them to better advantage .' 

There can be no question that some reform is needed. The 
catalogues are very faulty, and need thorough revision. Some 
attributions are purely apocryphal, others loosely conjectural. A 
considerable number of paintings, especially, in the corridors of the 
Ufiizi could be got rid of to the advantage of those that remain, 
for they serve no good purpose whatever, unless to people a " Cham- 
ber of Horrors " as showing what Art should not be. Changes of 
position and light are needed for some important pictures, and the 
bringing more together of the paintings of the greatest masters by 
themselves. The Raphaels, Titians, Peruginos, Fra Bartolomeos, 
&c., need to be more exclusive, the masterpieces having special 
places of honour, so that each great artist could be facilely com- 
pared, as it were, with himself, and yet in mass offering pleasurable 
contrasts with his neighbours. Where there are enough it would 
be advisable to give a room to one artist ; if there are more than 
are needful to exhibit all his characteristics, the surplus might be 
sold or exchanged to advantage with foreign galleries. There is 
not in the museums of Florence a single sufficient example of Luca 
della Robbia, whilst the streets and churches of country-towns, 
where no persons go, abound in his finest works, often in buildings 
closed to the public. Why not select the best for the home-muse- 
ums, and allow the sale of others for an Art-fund for them .' So, 
too', with superfluous works of secondary value of a number of 
eminent artists of the Florentine schools, which would not be 
missed from their present positions, and might be advantageously 
replaced by works of as yet unrepresented artists of other schools. 
Finally, the profuse repainting and injudicious restorations of other 
times should be removed, and all the pictures so hung that each 
should be in harmony with those immediately about it ; keeping 
schools and epochs as much as can be in consecutive artistic order, 
considering their aesthetic appearance as a whole. Copyists should 
not be allowed to block access to the best pictures, and turn the 
galleries into shops for the sale of their wares. These reforms 
would cost little, and render the Pitti and Ufiizi galleries, with their 
historical associations, their compactness, cosiness, and general 
conveniences, the most enjoyable within their scope in Europe- 
The chief risk is fire ; but in Florence this can be effectually guard- 
ed against by proper vigilance, or, better, by entire prohibition. 
Signor Bonghi's plan of making the galleries pay their expenses by 
entrance-fees seems to bid fair to be a success. It has just been 
put in operation, and already produces at the rate of three hundred 
thousand francs a year in Florence alone, at one franc a head, 
Thursday and Sunday being free. 

The proposed advantages of Signor Bonghi's scheme for the 
union of all the collections in one building are : the forming a more 
complete museum in a systematic historical- sequence than they 
could possibly exhibit apart, which should be a worthy rival of the 
greatest elsewhere ; a more centralised organisation and adminis- 
tration ; a commodious edifice, of easy access, expressly fitted to 
Its purpose ; each department well accommodated and arranged, 
'gnted and decorated ; in fine, all the knowledge and experience 
ot other museums brought to bear in making this one complete as 
a monument of Art, and a fresh crown of distinction to the most 
artistic city of the chief land of the Arts. This is an attractive 
programme to read, and there are materials enough at hand to 
^ise it, provided they were not already so well accommodated, 
were a question, as in America, of creating a museum where 
^one exist, there could be but one response—" Go ahead ! " But 
museums do exist so conveniently contiguous as to be in this 
in tv, "^'^^ almost as much practically one as are those concentrated 
e miles of galleries in the Louvre ; and each with an individu- 
ch't ^''P''sssion and impression very inviting in view of the ar- 
sctural monotony and staid arrangements of the Louvre's end- 



less series of telescopic halls, whose vistas so appal and confuse at 
first view, indeed even discourage, the inevitable " sightseer " who, 
in seeing all, never sees anything. No one, except the experienced 
student of Art who goes straight to his object and confines him- 
self to that, can master the Louvre. Yet the Louvre is for Paris 
the best organisation. But a similar museum in Florence would 
dwarf the city, divest it of some of its most renowned aesthetic 
features, and impel the average crowd of strangers, who now plea- 
surably linger weeks about its various galleries, to rush breathlessly 
through it as they do the Louvre, at one visit, feeling so relieved, at 
having done the " sight," as not to care to repeat it. Like an au- 
dience of a crowned head, it is too big a bore to bear repetition. 
As it is now, one visit to the Pitti, for instance, like an introduction 
to a distinguished affable man, is sure to beget the desire of a 
closer acquaintance. Families who come to Florence for a short 
time are often induced, by the invitingness of the galleries, to pass 
the season, greatly to the pecuniary benefit of the citizens. At the 
best, Florence is a cosmopolitan hotel, depending over.much on the 
ebb and flow of the tide of travel. Should it condense its chief 
sights into one mammoth show, it will become more than ever one, 
and will need only to add " grand " to its signs to make the simile 
of " mine inn " complete. It does not follow that what is suitable 
for imperial Paris is equally good for provincial Florence. 

London began with centralisation in her Academy and Museum, 
but now finds it expedient to divide and disperse her collections for 
public convenience and improved organisation, to keep apart incon- 
gruous objects, and to enable visitors to get at directly what they 
seek, undisturbed by conflicting attractions and inharmonious com- 
binations. Besides, it may be presumed, where there are distinct 
institutions devoted to special departments, there will be a generous 
rivalry for management. Competitive brains will eagerly work to 
secure the greater efficiency in their respective offices, challenging 
comparisons with one another. An immense body undertaking to 
include everything within its executive scope is apt to grow un- 
wieldy and intolerant, and engender a favouritism or conservatism 
fatal to progress, or else so to outgrow itself as to leave no room for 
free action. Such has become the condition of the British Mu- 
seum, with no niggard support on the part of the Government, and 
now it must either choke or disperse its heterogeneous accumula- 
tions to make them accessible to all. 

There are further various material risks from a plan akin to 
keeping " too many eggs in one basket," independent of the incon- 
sistency of uniting the Fine Arts proper with the industrial-orna- 
mental, and joining these to archives, libraries, and natural history 
collections in a sort of organic juxtaposition embarrassing to their 
separate aims, and looks all the worse when the Fine Arts portion 
is subjected for union's sake — a union, bear in mind, without uni- 
ty — to a system which, however admirably adapted to fossils, is 
damaging to an aesthetic constitution. The Anglo-Saxon, with his 
industrious practical bias, is already overmuch inclined to make 
Art-museums auxiliary to a specific training in the interests of 
manufactures, instead of palaces of aesthetic enjoyment. In their 
organisation and effects thus far, the Corcoran and Metropolitan 
Museums of Washington and New York seem more disposed to 
recognise the aesthetic principle ; whilst the Boston, admirable as it 
is in the idea — acting on the notion, true or false, that every one 
who can learn to read and write can also learn to draw, and that 
drawing is best utilised in making designs for manufactures — bases 
itself more particularly on the industrial-scientific basis. Doubtless 
it will be useful as an Academy of Design, and its museum would 
form an excellent appendage to a distinctly Fine-Art one, as the 
Kensington to the National Gallery in London ; but as yet it does 
not show any very expressive Fine-Art outlook or pretension. We 
can all learn to draw, without doubt ; but, although many may be 
called, few are chosen of Art, whilst all the greatest artists have 
come out of the deficiency rather than the abundance of academic 
assistance. It is well that both systems are on trial in America. 
As I have already observed, the example of Florence, and present 
discussion regarding the proposed changes in their system of mu- 
seums, cannot be without interest to those who are beginning simi- 
lar institutions. However strong the argument to let " well 
enough " alone in Florence, the impetus towards centralisation is 
so strong that nothing short of the enormous cost attending so 
radical a change, and the risks attending the removal and long clo- 
sing of the galleries, is likely for the present to defeat the project. 



